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For the School Friend. 
ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—NO. 7. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
SIMPLE ADDITION. 

Since the elementary rules lie at the foundation, 
and in fact constitute the basis on which the super- 
structure stands, too much attention can scarcely 
be given tothem. If a pupil has studied mental 
arithmetic, he is properly prepared to proceed at 
once to the subject of addition as taught in the va- 
rious treatises of written arithmetic. If the pupil 
has not studied this, it is necessary that at least he 
should be rendered familiar with the addition 
table before he can proceed either with ease or 
satisfaction. When pupils have not studied men- 


tal arithmetic before commencing written arith- 
metic, it is a good plan for the instructer to spend 
a short time, say one fourth of the usual period 
allotted to the recitation, in exercising the pupils 


in this subject. This will be found in the end a 
great saving of the pupil’s time, as his progress 
will soon be rendered more rapid than it could 
otherwise have been, and his understanding of the 
principles will be much more thorough. 

In teaching simple addition to pupils, the first 
point is, to show them clearly what it is; that it 
consists in adding together quantities of the same 
kind, It too frequently happens that pupils are 
allowed to drag through a rule without having 
any clear conception of the nature of the operation 
they are performing. This should not be permit- 
ted. When a pupil can perform the operation of 
addition, he can be made to understand in what it 
consists, and thus be saved from the absurdity of 
attempting to do that which is impossible, such for 
instance as finding the sum of 3 gallons and 2 tons. 

Let the pupil also be taught that the reason for 
writing units under units, tens under tens, &c., is, 
because we can only add numbers of the same 
kind together. Thus we can add 2 tens and 3 
tens together, the sum being 5 tens; but we can- 
not add 2 tens and 3 units together, unless the tens 
are first reduced to units, since the sum would be 
neither 5 tens nor 5 units. This principle may 
he impressed on the mind of the pupil by asking 
him such questions as the following :—What is 
the sum of 3 apples and 2 apples? What is the 
sum of 3 apples and 2 lemons? Or, what is the 








sum of 4 horses and 5 horses? What is the sum 
of 4 horses and 5 dogs? By this means he will 
readily see that only quantities of the same kind 
can be incorporated into one sum and called by 
one name. 

Another important point is to explain the rea- 
son of carrying one for each ten; and the pupil 
should be required to give the reason for this as 
he proceeds from right to left with the successive 
columns. Thus, suppose the sum of the figures 
in the first column is 23; the pupil should say— 
“23 units are 2 tens and 3 units; I will put the 
3 units in the column of units, and carry the 2 
tens to the column of tens.” Suppose the sum of 
the figures under the column of tens to be 35; the 
pupil should say—* 35 tens are 3 hundreds and 5 
tens; I will put the 5 tens under the column of 
tens, and carry the 3 hundreds to the column of 
hundreds.” And so on withthe remaining columns. 

To exercise the pupils at the black-board, let 
as many go to it as there is room for, and let the 
teacher then dictate numbers to be written down, 
and afterwards added together. This will render 
the pupils expert in performing addition, while, 
at the same time, they are improving in notation 
and numeration. After the whole class have 
worked the example correctly, let some one be 
called upon to go over the work and explain the 
method of performing the operation. 

Pupils are always gratified with possessing 
some means by which to test the correctness of 
their work. One of the best methods of proof in 
addition, for pupils, is to separate the numbers to 
be added into two or more parts; then find the 
sum of each part, and afterwards the sum of the 
several parts; which, if the work has been cor- 


rectly performed, will be equal to the sum of the 
whole. The method by casting out the nines is 


better adapted for the use of the teacher, than that 
of pupils just commencing. It has, however, 
some advantages; and the method should always 
be explained to the more advanced pupils, 


Correct Principles. 

The importance of teaching children correct 
principles in little things, cannot be over estimated. 
Once teach a child to be faithful in that which is 
least, and he will be faithful also in much. In 
early years, opportunities of displaying deeds of 
goodness are rarely found, but in the ordinary oc- 
currences of the domestic circle; and it is here 
only that the germ of correct principles of action 
can be nurtured and matured. Here the feelings, 
dispositions and purposes are often severely tried, 
and daily occasions are afforded to teach the mind 
proper discriminations between virtue and vice. 
As soon as the child can understand moral obli- 
gation, let the mother teach him to obey her 
requirements from principle, because God has 

all 








commanded it, and that she is bound by His holy 
laws to require filial obedience. Let her gain this 
point in the outset, showing by a consistent exam- 
ple how much stress is laid upon it, and she will 
succeed, with comparative ease, in subduing the 
wayward, rebellious spirit, and inducing in the 
child a cheerful submission to her wise decisions. 
The law of the parent will be to the child as the 
Jaw of God—and those only, who have proved 
this by experience, can realize the strength ‘of 
principle, on this point, thut will soon be formed 
in the young mind. 

Said a teacher in our hearing,—I was noticing, 
unobserved, a day or two since, two sprightly 
littte girls, conversing with each other, during 
recess—one of whom began to relate an anecdote, 
and soon repeated some expression bordering on 
obscenity. The other suddenly interrupted her 
with the remark, “My mother does not allow 
me to listen to such things!” and at once turned 
away. Another, who was habitually all kindness 
to her fellow pupils, always assisting them with 
unwearied patience, whenever she could do so, 
was desired by a schoolmate, who had been too 
indolent to commit her lesson, to prompt her aside 
during recitation. She replied, with surprise, “I 
should not think you would ask me to do so—it 
is against the rules.” These children had been 
taught principle in little things ; and what mother 
would not rejoice to have her child thus conscien- 
tious, when away from her sight? 

Correct precepts, repeated and re-repeated, will 
have far less influence than a correct example. 
Letthe mother maintain that self possession and rule 
over her own spirit, which results from habitual 
communion with God, and she will be able to 
make an impression. respecting any point of duty, 
that may be lasting as time. Here, we are fully 
persuaded, lies the great secret of success, in in- 
stilling right principles, and laying a right found- 
ation in the mind of childhood. That father or 
mother who draws no supplies from the Infinite 
Fountain, may well expect a world of perplexity 
in the work of moral education, and an ultimate 
failure in all that is most important. Tender, 
gushing, and deathless as their affections may be 
for their beloved offspring, they will, in all proba- 
bility, leave upon them the impress of their own 
irreligious principles and character, to be worn in 
life, and, dying graceless, carried with them to 
the bar of God. 


“ Strange, that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every air that stirs, 
And drink in sweetness only, while the Child, 
That shuts within its breast a bloom for heaven, 
May take a blemish from the breath of love, 
And bear the blight forever.”’ 


The only safe course for the parent is, “ really 
to be what she wishes the child to become.” 
Free School Clarion. 
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Educational Association of Brown Co. Ohio. 


Pursuant to a notice previousty given, the 
Teachers of Brown county, and a number of the 
Friends of Education, met at the Presbyterian 
Church, in Georgetown, the 28th of May, 1847. 

On motion, Mr. Wm. Stableton was called to 
the chair, and G. W. ‘Taylor appointed secretary. 
On motion, 

Resolved, That we now proceed to form a 
Teachers’ Association for Brown county. 

Messrs. A. Shepherd, A. Dunham, and E. C. 
Ellis were appointed a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and report to the meeting. 

The committee, through Mr. Dunham, report- 
ed; and several amendments having been pro- 
posed and acted upon, the following was adopted 
as the Constitution of the Association. 


PREAMBLE. 


The undersigned, believing that our School 
System is extremely defective, and believing that 
the practice of assembling teachers and friends of 


education from time to time, for the purpose of || 


practical instruction on all subjects connected with 
the best mode of teaching and governing schools, 
and thus affording an opportunity of communicat- 
ing the result of each one’s experience, would be 
an efficient means for promoting the cause of edu- 
cation,—do hereby form ourselves into an associa- 
tion for the above purpose; and for our mutual 


harmony and good government, do adopt the fol- 
lowing 


CONSTITUTION. 


Arr. 1. This society shall be called “ The 
Teachers’ Association of Brown County.” 


Art. 2. The officers of this society shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice President, Recording Se- 
cretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and 
five Managers, to be chosen annually. 

Art. 3. The President shall preside at all the 
meetings, and perform such other duties as usual- 
ly devolve upon that officer. 


Art. 4. The Vice President, in the absence 
of the President, shall discharge the duties of that 
office. 


Art. 5. The Recording Secretary shall keep 
a faithful record of the proceedings of each meet- 
ing, in a book provided for the purpose: and give 
public notice of the time and place of each meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Art. 6. The Corresponding Secretary shall 
correspond wijh other societies of a similar cha- 
racter; and notify all persons of their appoint- 
ments, wno may be selected by the Association to 
deliver addresses. 

Art. 7. The Treasurer shall take charge of 
the funds of the Association, pay out the same as 
directed by a vote of the members, and make a re- 
port of the same at the expiration of his term of 
office. 





| Arr. 8. It shall be the duty of the Managers 
to procure a suitable room for each meeting of 
the Association; and perform such other duties; 
| from time to time, as may be necessary to promote 
| the interests of the Association. 

Arr. 9. The regular semi-annual meetings 
of this Association shall be held on the last Satur- 
| day in May and October. 
| Art. 10. No article in this constitution shall 
_be altered or amended, except by a vote of two 
| thirds of the members present at a regular meet- 
| ing; and unless such amendment be proposed in 
| writing at the regular meeting previous to its be- 
| ing acted upon. 

BY-LAWS. 

1, Any person may become a member of this 
| Association, by paying to the Treasurer the sum 
| of twenty-five cents, and signing the constitution. 
| 2. No member shall be eligible to an office in 
\this Association, except those who are practical 
| teachers. 

3. All officers shall be elected by ballot, except 
'the Managers, who shall be elected viva voce. 
| 4. It shall require a majority of the votes cast 
| to elect any member to an office; and should no 
| one have a majority of all the votes cast on the 
“first balloting, the two highest shall be selected 
| for a second balloting. 

5. On all motions, and in all elections, in case 
of a tie, the President shall have the casting vote. 


On motion, G. W. Taylor was elected Trea- 
|surer pro tem. A large number of those present 
_ then signed the constitution and became members 
of the Association. Officers for the ensuing year 
were then elected, as follows:— 

President, John W. Cotton; Vice President, 
Joseph Ralston ; Recording Secretary, W. Stable- 
ton; Corresponding Secretary, E. C. Ellis; Trea- 
surer, F. Morgan; Managers—C. Larriman, J. 
N. White, W. J. Fite, J. Peddicord, and D. Fer- 
rier. 

On motion, W. W. Gilliland, Esq. was elected 
to deliver an address at the next regular meeting, 
and Mr. W. C. Bissell to read an essay on the 
best method of governing schools. 

On motion, 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, signed by the President and Secretary, be 
published in the Standard, Bee, and School Friend. 

Davip Ferrier, Pres'’t. 

G. W. Taytor, Secretary, 
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How to Talk. 

It was several days since the commencement of 
the new exercise, and the boys had acquired great 
readiness in correcting each other’s errors. The 
parents, also, many of whom had their doubts at 
first, whether it was best for the school to spend 
their time in this way, had become quite satisfied 
with the arrangement. Indeed, they even found 








themselves instructed by the remarks and questions 
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of the children, and were more careful than before 
in regard to the language which they used. 

Our readers must not suppose, from the number 
of mistakes made, that Mr. Cummings had a very 
ignorant, backward school. It was quite equal to 
most of the schools in New England for scholars 
of the same grade; and many of the errors correct- 
ed in school were brought in as examples merely, 
and not used by the pupils. 

We are ready, said Mr. Cummings. As many 
of you as the time will allow, may presenta 
wrong expression to be corrected. You need not 
name the author, however. James Hill, what is 
your example? 

“Tt is kinder cold this mornin.” 

What errors? The word rather should be 
used instead of kinder, and the g should be sound- 
ed at the end of the word morning. 

The next, what is your example? “ A whap- 
ping great apple.” What impropriety? Whap- 
ping. To what class of errors does the example 
belong? Vulgarisms. The next may give his 
sentence. “Is this yourn or mine?’ It should 
be yours instead of yourn. Are there other simi- 
lar errors? Thereare. Hern and owrn are some- 
times used for hers and ours. Sarfiuel, you may 
proceed. A boy in the street asked me this morn- 
ing if I had seen his “caow.” It should have been 
cow, without the sound of a before the ow. Have 
any of you heard other words similarly mis- 
pronounced? Yes, sir. Haow, naow. I am 
very glad that the error is not found among the 
mernbers of this school. 

Our readers will remember John Slater, whose 
peculiarities excited some smiles at first. He was 
now fast improving in his pronunciation and use 
of words, and showed by the phrases which he 
proposed for correction, that he was quite dis 
criminating. 

John, said Mr. Cummings, what improprieties 
have you noticed to-day? One of the class in 
arithmetic said this morning that our lesson to-day 
was “the six first examples in compound sub- 
straction.” It should have been, the first six, in- 
stead of six first, and subtraction instead of sub- 
straction. Very well. Our half hour has nearly 
expired. At the next exercise we will commence 
a more systematic course. You may confine 
your examples, tomorrow, to improprieties of 
address, or, improper language in speaking to 
others. — Youth's Companion. 


How Scholars are made. 

Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no 
magical power to make scholars. In all circum- 
stances, as man is, under God, the master of his 
own fortune, so he is the maker of his own mind. 
The Creator has so constituted the human intellect 
that it can grow only by its own action, and by its 
own action it most certainly and necessarily grows. 
Every man must, therefore, in an important sense 
educate himself. His books and teachers are but 
helps—the work is his. A man is not educated 
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until he has the ability, in case of emergency, to 
summon all his mental powers in vigorous ezer- 
cise to effect his object. It is not the man who 
has seen most, or has read most, who can do this: 
such an one is in danger of being borne down, 
like a beast of burthen, by an overloaded mass of 
other men’s thoughts. Nor is it the man that can 
boast merely of native vigor and capacity. The 
greatest of all the warriors that went to the siege 
of Troy had not the pre-eminence because Nature 
had given him strength, and he carried the largest 
bow; but because self-discipline had taught him 
how to bend it.— Webster. 


The Great Crater in the Moon. 

Modern improvements of the telescope seem to 
have given a new impulse and interest everywhere 
to astronomical research. We have a remarkable 
description of one of those vast caverns or craters 
in the moon, from fifty to sixty miles in diameter, 
to which the telescope of Lord Rosse has intro- 
duced the inhabitants of the earth. To this crater 
the name of Tycho has been given, and the follow- 
ing graphic, though somewhat indistinct account 
of it, is taken from Dr. Nichol’: “Contemplations 
on the Solar System.” 

Wandering through a district perhaps the most 
chaotic in the moon, where ranges, peaks, round 
mountains with flat tops, are intermingled in appa- 
rently inextricable confusion; where there is no 
plain larger than a common field, and that rent by 
fissures and strewn with blocks that have fallen 
from the overhanging precipices, we descry in the 
horizon what seems an immense ridge stretching 
further than the eye can carry us, and reflecting 
the sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. On approaching 
this wall, through a country still as toilsome, it 
appears not so steep, but to have an outward 
sloping, which, however rough, is yet practicable 
tothe strong of head and firmin knee. Ascend, 
then, oh traveller! averting your eyes from the 
burning sun, and having gained the summit, exa- 
mine the landscape beyond. Landscape? It isa 
type for the most horrible dream—a thing to be 
thought of only with a shudder. 

We are on the top of a circular precipice, which 
seems to have enclosed a space of fifty-five miles 
in diameter from all the living world for ever and 
ever. Below, where the wall casts its shadow, it 
is black as Orcus; no eye can penetrate its utter 
gloom; but where daylight has touched the base 
chasm its character is disclosed. Giddy it must 
be to stand on the summit of Mount Blanc, or the 
Jungfrau, or Teneriffe; but suppose Jacques Bal- 
mat, when he set the first foot on that loftiest Al- 
pine peak, had found on the other side, not the 
natural mountain he had ascended, but one un- 
broken precipice thirteen thousand feet deep, below 
which a few terraces disturbed the uniformity, and 
at some ten miles distance from its base a chasm 
deeper, from where he looked, by two thousand 
feet than Mount Blanc is elevated above the level 
of the sea—would even the stout Swiss have 
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brought home his senses? or rather would he have 
returned at all, and not lain there to this hour, 
fascinated as by ten thousand rattlesnakes? 

But onwards, and to the bottom of this mys- 
terious place! No foot of man can take us there, 
so that we must borrow a wing from the condor. 
Off, then—down, and arrive! It is, indeed, a terrible 
place! There are mountains in it, especially a cen- 
tral one, 4,000 feet high, and five or six concentric 
ridges of nearly the same height, encircling the 
chasm; but the eye can rest on nothing but that 
impassable wall, without breach, only with a few 
pinnacles on its top, towering 17,000 feet aloft on 
every side, at the short distance of 27 miles, and 
baffling our escape into the larger world. No- 
thing here but the scorching sun and burning sky; 
no rain ever refreshes it, no cloud ever shelters it; 
only benign night, with its stars, and the mild 
face of the earth. But we tarry no longer; so off 
again, and rest for a moment on the highest pin- 
nacle. Look around now, and away from Tycho. 
What a scene! Those round hills with flat tops 
are craters, and the whole visible surface is stud- 
ded with them, all of less diameter than Tycho, 
but probably as deep. 

Look yet further. What are those dazzling 
beams like liquid silver, passing in countless mul- 
titudes away from us along the whole surface of 
the moon? Favorites they are of the sun; for he 
illemines them more than all else besides, and 
assimilates them to his own burning glory. And 
see! they go on every side from Tycho. In his 
very centre, overspreading the very chasm we 
have left, there is, now that the sun has further 
ascended, a plain of brilliant light ; and outside the 
wall, at this place at least, a large space of similar 
splendor, from which these rays depart. What 
they are we know not, but they spread over at 
least one third of the moon’s whole surface. And 
so this chasm which, in first rashness, we termed 
a hideous dream, is bound indissolubly to that orb, 
on which, when the heart is pained, one longs to 
!ook and be consoled, and through her to the be- 
neficent universe, even by those silver though 
mystic cords, 


I Can’t. 

Never say “I can’t.” When one sees how 
much of energy and ability is paralyzed by it, and 
how many fail in life by “fearing to attempt,” we 
are almost inclined to hold opinion with Na- 
poleon, in the wish that the word “ impossible” 
“I can’t’? —were stricken from the language. 
‘T'amerlane, in his despair had a lesson on this snb- 
ject, from the persevering ant; Bruce grew wiser 
by seeing the pertinacy ofa spider : and they both 
cast “I can’t” aside and triumphed. If what you 
desire to accomplish, be worth the toil it may re- 
quire to achieve it, examine the ground calmly, 
and if there be not some downright and positive 
incompetence on your part—some total disquali- 
fication through physical or mental defect—never 








believe that “yon can’t.” “What a wonderfu 








gift is yours,” was the remark once in our pre- 
sence, toa great violinist—“what amazing ge- 
nius!” “Tam not so sure of that,” was the reply; 
“indeed, I am convinced that any one with a fair 
musical faculty, can do, what I have done—with 
the same labor—say six hours a day, for twenty 
years.”? There must no doubt be something for 
nature to go upon. It is folly, for instance, but a 
folly often committed, to endeavor to make mu- 
sicians of those who cannot “turn a tune.” With- 
out a good perception of form and color, one can- 
not be tutored into a painter. ‘The mechanical 
and mathematical tendeucies, and nearly all other 
distinguishing characteristic features, are early 
made evident. Keeping the natural bias in view, 
then regard nothing as impossible, either in re- 
ference to others or yourself—There is no saying 
what may thus be accomplished by persevering 
effort in the true direction—for our faculties only 
become great—except in the rarest of instances 
—by developement, training and toil; and there is 
nothing which we like less to hear from the 
young, than that miserable, cowardly “I can’t” 
which is so often uttered, and which sits tamely 
down with folded hands in discreditable despair. 
True—labor is wearisome—slow progression is 
disheartening ; but if excellence were easy—if any 
body could do any thing by a wish—what merit 
would there be in excellence? No—the crown 
of triumph is reserved for those who strive. 
Would gold be precious or the jewel rare, could 
we pluck up gold and jewels like the dust and 
pebbles of the street? For yourself, then, never 
say “ I can’t” in a worthy ambition suited to 
your nature; and when others sink disheartened 
by the wayside, cheer them on with hope and 
praise, if sure that they are not struggling in the 
wrong direction.— Neal's Gazette. 


Farmer and Artist. 

“ Of what use is all your studying and your 
books?” said an honest farmer to an ingenious 
artist. ‘They don’t make the corn grow, nor 
produce vegetables for market. My Sam does 
more good with his plough in one month, than 
you can do with your books and papers in one 
year.” 

“ What plough does your son use?” said the 
artist quietly. 

“Why he uses ——’s plough, to be sure. He 
can do nothing with any other. By using this 
plough, we save half the labor, and raise three 
times as much as we did with the old wooden 
concern.” 

The artist turned over one of his sheets, and 
showed the farmer the drawing of his much 
praised plough, saying with a smile, “I am the 
inventor of your favorite plough, and my name 
is Red 

The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily 
by the hand, and invited him to call at the farm- 
house and make it his home as long as he liked. 

London Paper. 
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Teachers’ Association of Brown county, Ohio. 

We call attention to the proceedings of.this association 
contained in another column. 
evidence that teachers are awaking to the responsibili- 
ties of their profession, and disposed by concerted action 
to take measures for the improvement of schools. These 
proceedings were intended for insertion in our last num- 
ber, but were received too late for that purpose. 





To our correspondent C., of Franklin county, we 
would state that his reasoning on the subject of falling 
bodies is ingenious, though not correct. On this subject 
he would do well to read the article Dynamics, in Gre- 


gory’s Mechanics, vol. 1, (if we recollect rightly he will || 


find this work in the State Library at Columbus, near 
where he resides,) or Dr. Young’s Natural Philosophy, 


We are glad to see such || 


| what is termed Indeterminate Analysis, in algebra; since 
| it contains three unknown quantities and but two con- 
| ditions. This subject is treated in Bonnycastle’s work, 
| which is still used in some schools. 


| 


| Labor and Responsibility of Teachers. 
There is, so far as we know, no occupation that is so 
| poorly paid as that of Teaching; especially when we 
consider the qualifications, the abilities, and the onerous 
duties of instructers. How few engaged in this business 
| ever realise the necessaries of a comfortable livelihood, 
or the means of raising a family. Indeed so well does 
| this seem understood, that we find but few teachers 
who venture to assume the engagements of a married 
| life. The public sentiment needs to be changed on the 
subject of the teacher’scalling, his labors, and influence. 
| No business or vocation is more important;—none lies 
nearer the foundation of all that concerns the happiness 
| and well-being of individuals and of society. On no 





Lecture 3. In the latter work will be found a list of all 
the principal authorities on this subject. His question 
was not inserted because it could not be solved without 
the aid of algebra. We shall be pleased to hear from 
him on other subjects. 
NNN NALA L Le 

We have received from Mr. Abijah Robinson, of 
Indiana, an address, delivered January 18th, 1847, on 
opening a common school. It was quite appropriate 
to the occasion, and must have had a happy influence 
on the pupils. We should be glad to publish the 
address, but it would occupy too large a portion of one 
number of our paper, and such articles generally lose 
much of their force, as well as interest, by being divided. 
Mr. R. strongly recommends to his pupils the import- 
ance of storing intellectual treasures, instead of the per- 
ishable riches of earth. In order to do this, he insists on 
the necessiiy of taking care of “ the fragments of time,”’ 
that, by continued and steady perseverance, every pupil 
may be permitted to make all the acquisitions that his 
capacity and circumstances allow. 


AOA 


We have written a note to J. B. D., of Cynthiana, 
containing a solution to his mathematical question. It 
not being our intention at present to publish solutions 
to mathematical questions, our correspondents need not 
trouble themselves or us with questions of this charac- 
ter. However, when teachers, in their course of instruc- 
tion, meet with difficulties that they cannot solve, if 
proper application is made, we will endeavor, through 
the medium of some friend, to render them such assist- 
ance as they may require. A leading object with this 
paper is to assist teachers in the performance of their 
labors, and to render them better qualified as instructers. 
For the attainment of this object we shall always endea- 
vor to furnish such assistance as our time and circum- 
stances permit; but it sometimes happens that we are 
compelled to delay answering communications for a con- 
siderable period of time. 
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The first question of No. 8 of our paper, was correctly 
solved by Franklin Allen, a pupil of the school of Mr. J. 
W. Savage, of Greene Co., Ill. It came too late for in- 
sertion in the ninth number. 


We have received the following question from Portage, 
Ohio, about which the writer observes he is desirous of 
obtaining information whether it can be solved by com- 
mon arithmetic. 

“ A man has one hundred dollars, and wishes to ex- 

nd the same in the purchase of one hundred head of 

ive stock. Hogs to be at three dollars, cattle at ten dol- 


lars, and sheep at half a dollar, per head. How many of 
each must be purchased?” 


This question does not belong to arithmetic, but to 


| profession does weightier responsibilities rest. We do 
not offer these as truths just now discovered;—by no 
means; they are known and admitted by all reflecting 
and intelligent persons, and are susceptible of the clear- 
est proof. And does not the proper discharge of the 
duties of this vocation involve labor;—not physical labor 
indeed, but that persevering, untiring, intellectual effort 
that is far more exhausting to the system than almost 
any other kind of exertion. Are such efforts in general 
now fairly compensated? So far as our knowledge of 
the West extends, we most unhesitatingly answer, No. 
Yet we hope to see the qualifications of many of our 
teachers improved, and the general standard of attain- 
ments elevated. This will be alike beneficial to both 
teachers and taught. In succeeding numbers of our 
paper, we shall endeavor to point out some of the means 
by which every instructer, who is so disposed, may, by 
the use of such facilities as he can command, increase 
his qualifications so as to keep pace with the improve- 
ments in education. However limited may be the at- 
tainments of a teacher, yet if he is faithful and devoted 
to the improvement of his pupils, he is doing more for 
the benefit of his country and his kind than many of 
those sharing largely of the public honor; and we trust 
the period is fast approaching when his usefulness and 
labors will be properly appreciated. 


For the School Friend. 
Normal Schools. 
Much has becn said and written within a few 
years past, respecting Normal Schools, or schools 
for qualifying persons to teach successfully. I 
wish my country was well supplied with such 
schools; but for what purpose should they be es- 
tablished? to teach Arithmetic, Grammar, G:o- 
graphy, &c. &c.? No, sir! Normal schools 
should be established for the exclusive purpose of 
teaching the scienceand the art of teaching. No 
person should be received as a student into such 
a school, who does not understand, at least, the 
branches of a common school education. The 
true office of a teacher is to teach—not a book, or 
what some great man says, but principles, truths, 
in their native simplicity and purity, and develop 
them, as far as he can, in their practical efficiency. 
But can a person teach the principles of any 
thing, without having a clear understanding of 
them himself? It is one thing to understand the 
principles, the science, of any branch of business, 
any department of literature, and a very different 
thing to know how to teach those principles. The 
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question has been asked—* Why :s it that a great 
many teachers, who are excellent scholars, are 
unsuccessful in the business of teaching?” I an. 
swer,—first, they do not understand, as they 
should, the principles or the science of teaching ; 
secondly, if they do understand the science of 
teaching, the people with whom they have to do 
will not permit the practice of the art. Thirdly, 
if neither of these is the cause, it is indolence. I 
presume the first is the cause in nearly every in- 
stance. The true art of teaching is simply the 
method, plan or system of operating, which is the 
legitimate result of the principles or the science. 

I presume a great many teachers are still teach- 
ing on the old plan—all art and no science. Ex- 
aminations of individuals who have been educated 
according to the old system, are sometimes very 
amusing. They proceed in about the following 
manner :—“ What is arithmetic?” ‘ Arithmetic! 
why sir, arithmetic is arithmetic.” “What is 
addition?” Addition sir! addition is addition.” 
“* How would you write several numbers, in order 
to add them?” “ Why sir, I would jis¢ set them 
down and add them up,” &c. &c. 

You ask me to tell you what I mean by the 
science of teaching. I mean, sir, a compound of 
certain elements or truths. When a person has 
learned the science of teaching, he has learned 
what the constitution of man’s moral and intellec- 
tual nature is in all its minutia. In learning all 
this, he necessarily learns the various methods of 
presenting truth to the human mind, and which is 
the best. He also learns the various methods of 
propagating errors, and he is prepared to combat 
and refute the disciples of error wherever he may 
find them, provided his acquaintance with the 
errors themselves is thorough, complete. And 
lastly, he learns all about the origin and necessity 
of discipline, why reason and moral suasion will 
not answer in every case, and why many editors 
and others, who have succeeded, to a great extent, 
in poisoning the public mind respecting school 
government or discipline, are like other kinds of 
fanatics. I believe there are but few teachers who 
thoroughly understand the science of teaching. For 
myself, I do not profess to. If what I have stated is 
true, it necessarily follows that the professor in a 
normal school should be a man of the most tho- 
rough attainments. A. B. 

Newport, Ky., June, 1847. 


For the School Friend. 
Keep Cool. 

You are probably in the midst of excitement. 
Some boy is throwing wads across the room. 
Another is filling his neighbor’s ear with mud or 
cotton. A third is thumpling reveillé with his 
hands and feet, or waiting to jerk the ear or pull 
the hair of his box-mate. You see all. Rascali- 
ty is rife. Bedlam is waking up. Never mind. 
Just keep cool. 

Give every one his due, but give it quietly. 
Never fora moment let a single pupil see that 
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you are excited. For as certain as you do, there 
is an end to all order and all peace. By main- 
taining a quiet look and a quiet spirit, however, 
your difficulties will pass away, and tranquillity 
will take the place of confusion. Though it be 
night, the sun will rise—and though you have a 
storm, a calm will ere long ensue. 
Threatening. 

To be always threatening and never executing, 
is the surest way of ruining government, and pat- 
ticularly the government of a school. I never 
knew a school or a school teacher prosper, where 
the latter was everlastingly telling his pupils what 
he was going to do, and what truants and mis- 
creants would receive for their vile habits. Did 
you? 

The less that is said the better. Do what you 
say you will do, and you will have but little to 
say, and little to mend. Your scholars will soon 


learn that the penalty follows the transgression of 


law. 


E. H. 


For the School Friend. _ 
Common Schools in Illinois. 
No. 1.—General Remarks. 


N 


We rejoice that there appears to be an awaken- 
ing of the public mind to the subject of education, 
not only in the more eastern states, but also in the 
southern and western parts of our Union. Not- 
withstanding the accelerated velocity with which 
the cause seems to be moving, it is still a lament- 
able fact that in this and some of her sister states, 
it is much neglected. Although there are several 
flourishing colleges and seminaries, and many 
valuable and interesting common schools, in the 
state, yet there are many parts in which the cause 
and advancement of education fall far in the rear. 
Indeed, many neighborhoods are destitute of any 
kind of a school the whole year. Others have a 
three, or perhaps a six months school in the course 
of the twelve. Education is looked on rather as 
a secondary matter; and, in fact, the old heathen- 
ish maxim of the dark ages, that “ignorance is 
the mother of devotion,” which seemed to have 
passed into oblivion, still lives. 

Many are disposed to ridicule and sneer at the 
idea of an education. 


of energy and disposition to put their shoulders to 


the wheel, and to lay hold of the work vigorous- 
ly, they seldom have a school, effect almost no- 
thing, and consequently give to their verbal desires 


the essential features of falsehood. 

A third, and by far the smallest class, who are 
disposed to act, and lay hold of the matter with 
untiring zeal and energy, fail to accomplish much, 
from their want of power; and their progress is 
retarded by the dormant spirit of the other classes. 
The consequences are, that the rising generation 
is growing up uncultivated-—intellectual minds 
are groveling in mental darkness—many are 


Others are well-wishers of 
education, and talk about schools; but from want 


| write, and children are treading close on the heels, 
| and are none in advance, if equal to their fathers. 
| This is precisely the situation of many neighbor- 
| hoods in Illinois. 

Established schools in many places are conduct- 
ed in such a manner that they are of little or no 
profit. Poor houses, inferior teachers, and a want 
_of perseverance on the part of school managers 
| and employers, all tend to render a school unpro- 
'fitable. This is indeed a deplorable state of things. 
| But what shall we do?,Shall we lie dormant and 
| do nothing, because there are a few obstacles in 
the way? No.—Let us lay our shoulders to the 
| wheel. The cause must advance, and its progress 
be onward. Nothing, save religious culture, can 
| be more worthy the attention of an immortal mind 
than intellectual education. ‘The happiness of 
each individual demands its progress. The inte- 
| rests of civil and religious liberty call aloud for 
| its advancement. Then let us roll on the ball, and 
let every patriot, every philanthropist, every lover 
of God and humanity, lend us their aid, until every 
intellect shall be reached, and every heart is 
touched by its sacred influence. 


J. C. Manan. 
June 5, 1847. 


—_—oT —~ 


Solutions of the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 10. : 

Question 1st. If we call the period from the 
close of evening twilight to its beginning in the 
morning, one, then the duration of the morning 
twilight will be two sevenths, that of the day eight 
sevenths, and that of the evening twilight two se- 
venths of this period; the sum of all these, or 
seven sevenths, plus two sevenths, plus eight se- 
venths, plus two sevenths, is nineteen sevenths.— 
Hence nineteen sevenths of the period from the 
close of evening twilight to its beginning in the 
morning is equal to twenty-four hours. Con- 
sequently one nineteenth of twenty-four hours 
will be one seventh of this period. This period 
is thus found to be 83% hours. And the period 
from sunrise to sunset being eight sevenths of this, 
is found to be 10 hours, 6,8; minutes; half of 
which is 5 hours, 3,3; minutes, the time of sunset. 

Question 2d. The difference between the re- 
spective distances of A and B from the gate being 
31 yards, it is evident that A must gain this be- 
fore they will be at the same distance from it. 
Now A gains one third of a yard in one second, 
and consequently will gain the 31 yards in 93 
seconds. ‘Then in 93 seconds it is readily found 
that A has traveled 217 yards, and B 186 yards; 


Arithmetical Questions.=-=No. 11. 

Question 1st. By John Canby, of Washington 
county, Md.—Suppose A lets B have 10cwt. of 
sugar, worth $7 per cwt. for $11 per cwt., one 
third of which is to be paid in cash; B has paper 
which cost $4.50 per ream, which he gave A for 
the rest of the sugar at $5.25 per ream; which 
gained most, and how much, by the bargain? 

In submitting this question, Mr. C. remarksthat 
it is taken from a work on arithmetic, (he does not 
state the name of the author,) and he believes it is 
erroneously answered there. We have no doubt 
but that some of our correspondents will furnish a 


























growing up into manhood unable to read and 


taking the first of these from 308, or the latter 
from 277, we find. that each is 91 yards from the 
gate. 

Question 3d. The fraction 4 in the duodecimal 
scale is readily found to be equal to % in the com- 
mon scale; also, the fraction 74 in the octary 
scale is found to be equal to ;4 in the common 
scale. Multiplying these fractions, and reducing, 
jhe product is 1¥;. 


correct analysis and answer for the next number. 

Question 2d. Two men, A and B, are ona 
| straight road, on opposite sides of a gate, and dis- 
| tant from it 308 yards and 277 yards respectively, 
| and travel each towards the original station of the 
other. At what time will each be at the same 
distance from the original station of the other, as 
the other is from his; B traveling 2 yards, and A 
21 yards per second ? 


For the School Friend. 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The Annual Examination of these schools 
closed on the 28th of June. It is always an inte- 
resting period, not only to the pupils and their 
teachers, but to the community generally. 

The examination in each house continued one 
| day, and the last hour was employed in hearing 
recitations and music. The last was particu- 
larly interesting, and we believe there is now no 
longer the slightest doubt, in the minds of either 
trustees, teachers, or parents, asto the utility and 
propriety of continuing vocal music as a regular 
branch of instruction. 

So far as we have heard, the examinations were 
well sustained, and gave abundant evidence that 
the Cincinnati public schools still continue to de- 
serve the high reputation that for' several years 
they have enjoyed. 

The labor and responsibility of managing these 
schools by the Board of Trustees and Visitors is 
very great, and it is all done without any com- 
pensation whatever—the only reward that any 
trustee receives, being the consciousness that he is 
performing an important service to the communi- 
ty. It isa lamentable fact, that services of this kind 
are not always properly appreciated. That this is 
not always the case however with reference to the 
Trustees of our public schools, we have repeated 
evidence. Almost every year furnishes incidents 
that show that the pupils entertain a high sense 
of the obligations which they are under to the 
guardians of these institutions, for their fostering 
care. As an evidence of this, we select the fol- 
lowing from the occurrences at the close of one 
of the schools for the present year. It was the 
expiration of service of a trustee who for several 
years had taken great interest in superintending 
the affairs of the school under his immediate 
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The following lines, written by one of the pu- 
pils of the school, were sung on the occasion re- 
ferred to; they are alike creditable to the head 
and heart of the youthful writer. 


* As now each heart rejoices 

In youth’s bright sunny Spring, 
We tune our cheerful voices, 

A song four thee to sing. 


But no! for notes of sadness 
Must mingle with the strain; 

Away with smiles of gladness, 
For they would now be vain. 


A friend of Education 
Thou well art known to be; 
Then take the warm oblation, 
Our hearts would offer thee. 


Thou knowest not how gladly 
Thy stay we would prolong; 

But we must sing, tho’ sadly, 
For thee the parting song. 


Farewell to thee, our father, 
Our counsellor and friend, 
The path we ’ve trod together 

This day is at an end. 


When life’s last sand is gone, 
And dull life’s current flows, 
May we, our labor done, 
In heaven at last repose.” 


p 4 


From the New York District School Journal. 
Elevating the Teacher’s Profession. 

There is much talk upon this topic, now-a- 
days, and a great deal of the talk is sheer non- 
sense. We have no sympathy with those philan- 
thropic pretenders, who because they are the au- 
thors of some half a score of text-books, or are 
the paid agents of some wealthy publishing house, || 
contrive to make their way into our Teacher's 
Institutes as teachers or lecturers, and suddenly || 
show themselves so deeply interested in the dear || 
teachers as to be willing to spend the remainder of || 
their days in efforts to elevate the profession. 
This is mere cant; and they who are gulled by 
it, deserve to pay the penalty. 

There is another class of speakers and writers 
who are forever grumbling at the low rate of 
pay which teachers receive: and who seem to 
think that the addition of a few dollars per month 
is all that is necessary to make every incompe- 
tent teacher in the land a paragon of excellence 
in the profession. They seem to have most exalt- 
ed ideas of the “almighty dollar,” and would 
make the world believe that every defect in ele- 
mentary knowledge, wherever it exists, would be 
more than made up by a slight increase of pay. 
Hence there is a periodical, if not a constant 
clamor in certain quarters, for more money. The 
people are scolded for their stinginess,—and the 
incompetent and inefficient teacher is encouraged 
to take to himself the flattering unction that he 
more than earns his scanty stipend already, and 
he may therefore afford to become more indolent 
and careless of his duty than before. This we look 


| upon, too, as mere cant,—calculated to please, 
| perhaps, such as are conscious of being behind the 
'age, but having no tendency whatever to effect 
|any real good. 

We beg to ask a few plain questions for the 
consideration of our readers, whether teachers or 
patrons of schools,—and to leave them to be 
answered by all such as are able to think for 
\themselves. 1. Will tha people ever pay a 
higher price for any commodity, as long as its 
quality is not improved, and its quantity is 
equal to the demand ? 2 Will any good come 
to the teacher or to the profession by claiming 

higher pay without offering in return higher qua- 
| lifications? 3. Is it not true, as a general thing, 
that, when a teacher raises himself in his qualifi- 
cations, the people seek his services and his pay is 
increased? 4. Can we reasonably expect the peo- 
ple to be more liberal till they see cause for being 
so, in the improved qualifications of teachers? 5. 
| Must not teachers, then, if they will raise their 
| profession and raise their pay, take the first step, 
| by raising themseives? These questions, unless 
/we are grossly mistaken, have some import; 
‘and they deserve the reflection of all candid men 
"and women. 
| We have no doubt the compensation of good 
| teachers is very far too low; we lament that it is 
|so. But while we mourn over the injustice of the 





| believe that no inconsiderable portion of those who 
_ keep school are paid beyond their deserts. Their 
| wages, stinted as they are, are better than the 
| service rendered, It cannot be denied that in 
'many of the counties of the “Empire State” 
| there are persons employed in the schools, totally 

' destitute of every qualification, literary and moral, 
_whici should render them suitable teachers of the 
| young. It would be a positive evil to encourage 

_such persons by an increase of pay. It were bet- 
ter, if possible, to starve them out, than to keep 


| them longer in the service. Is this not so? 


We say then an indiscriminate increase of teach- 

| ers’ wages would be an evil,—an evil to the pro- 

| fession and to the cause of education. It would be 
| an assurance tothe incompetent and imbecile teach- 
| er that his services were satisfactory, and he might 
therefore continue in his present state without fear 
| of either the spur or the guillotine. We believe 
| that the wages should be (as they most certainly 
| will be when the people act as wisely in education 
as in other matters.) graduated by the attainments 
and skill of the teachers; and when we express 
our desire to see the profession elevated, we must 
always base it upon the teachers’ efforts to elevate 
|the standard of their qualifications. We’ shall 
| rejoice to see a greater discrimination between the 
pay of good teachers and poor ones; and if we live 
many years, we shall expect to see it. Really 
good teachers are now getting in demand, and the 
districts, one after another, are waking up to their 
true interests. The profession is rising,—and 
every teacher who means to rise with it, must 








| small pay of the better teachers, we must say we || 
say that? I have him! 








bestir himself, or ere long he will find himself 
among those who plead in vain for an increase of 
salary. We are happy to add that it is one of the 


most gratifying signs of the times, that many in- 
telligent districts are known to be inquiring for 
better teachers, having made up their minds to pay 
the necessary price to obtain their services. 


A Cow in a Box—auis, an Cough in the Chest. 

We are not a little amused at the Phonographic 
exhibition, the other evening, by a story told by 
Prof. Church with reference to the difficulty he 
had to meet in learning to pronounce the English 
language—whose barbarous orthography is so 
totally at variance with its elementary sounds. 
The gentleman said that the first time he ever vis- 
ited London, he caught a violent cold on the pass- 
age. He had studied English at the French 
University, and made about as much progress in 
giving correct sounds to the words, as a green 
Yankee might be supposed to do inthe French 
tongue without anything but a Dictionary for a 
guide. Some things he knew, and some things he 
djd’nt know; one thing, however he felt, and that 
was that he needed a physician to cure his cold. 
Accordingly he sent for one, and in the interim, 
wishing to show Dr. John Bull how well he 
could talk English, he took Nugent and found 
that “toux” was “cough,” in the latter tongue. 

“C-o-u-g-h,” spelled the Frenchman, “ how they 
P-1-o-u-g-h is pLow and 
c-o-u-g-h is cow. I got a cow?” 

The doctor entered, and began to feel his pulse, 
where all seemed right. 

“I have no trouble dare,” said Prof. Church, 
putting his hand on his throat, I cor a‘cow.” 

“Well, I am not a cow doctor,” said the surgeon 
indignantly, “why do you send for me to see your 
cow?” 

“ But you will not understand me,” said the dis- 
concerted Frenchman, “here is my cow—here! 
and he thumped his breast in desperation. 

The doctor shook his head as though he 
thought him demented. The Professor again had 
recourse to his Dictionary, thinking if he got the 
precise locality of his cow, the doctor would un- 
derstand. Accordingly he looked for the word 
“chest” and found the first definition to be “a 
box,” then shouting as loud as he could, he ex- 
claimed, 

“Now you understand, ‘I cor a cow IN MY 
BOX.” 

The doctor burst into a roar of laughter, and 
the poor Frenchman almost died of chagrin. 
When the professor told the story the audience 
were perfectly convulsed, and fully appreciated 
the gentleman’s enthusiasm, as he concluded by 
saying :— 

“If your Phonography can do anything ror 
MY cow, it will be a great thing.” —Boston Bee. 


When you see a small waist, think how much 
health is wasted. 
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Hints to Teachers about the Lesson. 

You should so know the lessons of the class 
that your manner may not be fettered by the me- 
chanical attention which will otherwise be re- 
quired. Your eye should continually rest upon 
the scholars, reading in each countenance the 
effects which your instructions are producing. 
The eye, if rightly used, has an amazing power in 
education—it engages and secures attention, and 
speaks a language of its own which is as touching 
as it is powerful—the eye will be eloquent, and 
the manner will be both pleasing and impressive, 
if the heart be full of love, and the mind be well 
furnished with a correct knowledge of the subject 
that is being taught. A little action is desirable, 


because it gives character to manner, and adds a 
peculiar force to instruction ; but, if the movements 
are not natural and appropriate, they will be both 
ridiculous and hurtful— Collins. 


neem 
“C ounterblast to Tobacco.” 

Our theological friends, the delegates to the late 
Convention [The General Assembly of the New 
School Presbyterian Church] seem to have 
brought their partiality for Tobacco to a poor 
market. It is said the proprietors of the Second 
Presbyterian Church hesitated long before giving 
their consent, to its being used for a convention, 
not wishing to have it besmeared with Tobacco 
juice. A distinguished physician offered to enter- 
tain four of the delegates at his house, during 
their stay, if that number could be found, who did 
not use the filthy weed. The Rev. Mr. Macoon, 
on extending Professor Mircuen’s invitation to 
the Baptist convention to visit the Observatory, 
begged that the delegates “ would leave their To- 
bacco at the foot of the hill.” In view of this 
general unpopularity in all decent society, the 
editor of the Watchman of the Valley entreats 
his reverendgfriends to forego its use altogether. 


Cin. Gazette. 


The Power of Truth. 

The celebrated Gilbert West and Lord Lyttle- 
ton, both men of acknowledged talent, had received 
the principles of infidelity from a superficial view 
of the Scriptures. ‘They agreed together to ex- 
pose what they termed the imposture of the Bible, 
and Mr. West chose the Resurrection of Christ, 
and Lord Lyttleton the Conversion of St. Paul, as 
the subjects of their criticism. Both sat down to 
their respective tasks full of predjudice and con- 
tempt for christianity. But what was the result? 
They were both converted by their endeavors to 
overthrow the truth of the Scriptures. They 
came together, not as they expected, to exult over 
an imposture exposed to ridicule, but to lament 
their former unbelief, and to congratulate each 
other that they had discovered the truth of revela- 
tion. They published their inquiries which form 
two of the most valuable treatises now existing, in 
favor of the truth of God’s word: one entitled, 
“ Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,” 











and the other, “ Observations on the Resurrection 
of Christ.” 


Religion an Element of Education. 
Religion should be regarded as the most essential 
element in education, and should hold its due 
prominence in every institution of learning. ‘The 
sublime truths of Christianity should be clearly 


: : ak ua te : 
En, Cee, ae eee | fondness for her school-boy. What would I give 


| to call her back for one day, on my knees to ask 


urged. A religious atmosphere should surround 
every temple dedicated to science and literature, 
from the district schoolhouse up to our colleges. I 
plead not indeed, for the limited religious creed of 
a single sect. Inthe present state of things, it 
would be exceedingly unjust somewhere, if not 
utterly impracticable, to adopt such a course of 
instruction in our public institutions of learning, if 
desired. But I plead for religion, in its broad 
spirit as taught and illustrated by its divine An- 
thor. Let blind bigotry and narrow-minded sec- 
tarianism be expelled alike from all our institutions 
of learning held in common, and be buried in the 
grave of oblivion. But let religious truth, as pre- 
sented in the Bible, be brought to bear, with 
mighty power, upon the heart and conscience of 
every indivdual. 

It is not the presentation of abstract truth 
merely, cold and lifeless, that is called for, but 
truth exhibited in its practical bearings, as appli- 
cable to man, linked by ten thousand ties to his fel- 
low-man, and as a creature of God, to whom he 
is accountable for all his conduct; truth which shall 
bear with salutary effect upon the practice, in all 
the various walks of life, and in all the intercourse 
of man with man.— Bisbee. 


Little Rain=-Drops. 

The little rain-drops that fall from the clouds, 
meet, mingle, and together run into the ocean. 
There confined, they are constantly felt. The 
Atlantic is made up of little drops. Are you a 
poor man? Are you weak and feeble? Do you 
pass along unnoticed? No matter. You have 
an influence. A kind word may be like a drop 
of rain. When you have spoken it, you do not see 
its good effectsand never may. It has dropped 
among the crowd, but it will have its influence 
and eternity will reveal it. The copper you 
threw a poor beggar, whom you will never see 
again on earth, has done its work. ‘I'he tear you 
wiped away and the glass of cold water you lift- 
ed to the parched lips, have had their effect. All 
good deeds, however small, have helped to swell 
the broad river of mercy and goodness, that will 
eventually so fertilize the moral world, that it will 
become the garden of the Lord and the happy 
abode of redeemed and Christian efforts. 

Names or Rrvers.—Monongahela, Falling in 
of banks: Muskingum, the Elk’s eye: Mississip- 
pi, Father of Rivers: Ohio, Fine or Fair River: 
Potomac, signifies the River of Swans. 














The Past. 

The following most touching outpouring will 
be responded to by very many whose eye it may 
reach. 

O, my friend, I think sometimes, could I recall 
the days that are past, which among them should 
I choose? Not those “merrier days,” not the 
“pleasant days of hope,” which I have so often 
and so fondly regretted, but the days ofa mother’s 


her pardon for all those little asperities of temper, 
which from time to time have given her gentle 
spirit}pain ; and the day, my friend, I trust will 
come when there will be time enough for kind 
offices of love if Heaven’s eternal year be ours. 
Hereafter her meek spirit shall not reproach me. 

O, my friend, cultivate filial feelings; let no 
man think himself released from the kind “ chari- 
ties” of relationship: these are one of the best 
foundations for every species of benevolence. I 
rejoice to hear by certain channels that you, my 
friend, are reconciled with all your relations. 
’Tis the most kindly and natural species of love, 
and we have all an associated train of early feel- 
ings to secure its strength and perpetuity —Lamb. 


A Beautiful Thought. 

Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed 
by a thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. 
It is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings, 
that part asunder if one be broken. Frail and 
thoughtless mortals are surrounded by innumera- 
ble dangers, which make it more strange that they 
escape so long, than that they almost all perish 
suddenly at last. We are encompassed with acci- 
dents every day to crush the mouldering tenement 


that we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted 
in our constitutions by nature. The earth, and 


the atmosphere whence we draw the breath of life, 
is impregnated with death: health is made to op- 
erate its own destruction! The food that nourishes 
contains the elements of decay ; the soul that ani- 
mates it by a vivifying fire, tends to wear it out 
by its own action; death lurks in ambush along 
our paths. Notwithstanding this is the truth, so 
palpably confirmed by the daily examples before 
our eyes, how little do we lay it to heart! we see 
our friends and neighbors perishing among us, 
but how seldom does it occur to our thoughts that 
our knell shall, perhaps, give the next fruitless 
warning to the world. 


Genius, Talent and Conversation. 

In Minshew’s ‘ Dictionary of Nine Languages,’ 
—-printed in London in 1627, there are no such 
words as genius or talent. Wit is the only word 
used for mental power, and it is rendered in French 
by esprit and in German by verstand, which is 
understanding. The word conversation had not 
at that time acquired the modern sense of talking; 
in the same work it is explained as “ great ac- 
quaintance, or familiarity,” as we now say con- 
versant with public business. 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 

















Poetry. 


The following touching, original and exquisitely beau- 
tiful verses were written some years since, in the church 
yard of Richmond, in Yorkshire, England, by a school- 
boy, named Herbert Knowles. He was a youth, (says a 
short memoir of his life,) belonging to the lowest sta- 
tions in society. His uncommon merits having been 
discovered by a few individuals, they placed him at a 
school, preparatory to sending him to the University.— 
At an early age, however, and before this benevolent 
design had been carried into effect, he was borne to 
«* The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb,” 


about which he had written with such singular power 
and pathos. 


' “It is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make 
here three Tabernacles; one for Thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.”-- MATTHEW, xvii. 4. 

Methinks it is good to be here, 
If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom? 

Nor Elias or Moses appear, 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition! 
Affrighted he shrinketh away. 

For see, they would pin him below, 
In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 


Oh, no! 


To Beauty! Ah, no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud? 
Alas! they are all laid aside: 
And here ’s neither dress nor adornment allowed, 
But the long winding sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 


To Riches? Alas! ’tis in vain, 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid: 

The treasures are squandered again. 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford? 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board, 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love? 
Ah, no! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above, 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve. 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve! 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor fear; 
Peace, peace is the watchword, the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah, no! For his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow; 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfill’d; 
And the third to the Zamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeath’d us them both when he rose to the skies 
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Evening. 

There are two periods in the life of a man to 
which the evening hour is peculiarly interesting: 
youth and old age. In youth we love its mellow 
moonlight, its million of stars, its soothing shade 
and sweet serenity. Amid these scenes we can 
commune with those we love, and twine the 
wreath of friendship, while there is none to wit- 
ness, but the generous heaven and the spirits that 
hold their endless Sabbath there. We look 


abroad on creation, spread in the slumber of a 


/moonlight scene around, and, wrapt in contem- 
| plation, fancy we see and hear the waving wings 


and melting songs of other and purer worlds. It 
accords with the lighter flow of youthful spirits, 
the fervency of fancy, and the soft feelings of the 
heart. Evening is also delightful to virtuous age. 
It affords hours of undisturbed thought. It seems 
an emblem of the calm and tranquil close of a 
busy life, serene and mild, with the impress of its 
great Creator enstamped upon it. It spreads its 
quiet wings above the grave, and seems to promise 


| that all shall be peace beyond it. 
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The Bible. 

The word of God, like his book of nature, 
teems with life. Every part is animated by inci- 
dent and character. Past generations return from 
the dead, ages unborn press forward before their 
time into being, to admonish the existing inhabit- 
ants of the earth. Man is taught to know what he 
is, that he may the more easily and the more 
willingly learn what he ought to become. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
FATER AWD STATIONERY, 


AT EASTERN PRICES. 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 
SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 
NO. 58, MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OBIO, 


Are prepared to furnish Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, with School Books and Stationery, 
at the very lowest prices. Our facilities are such, that 
we are enabled to sell nearly all the leading School 
Books used in the South and West, at lowest Eastern 

rices. Being the only publishers of McGuffey’s Eclectic 

eries, we offer them at much lower prices than the 
can be obtained in the Eastern cities. Our stock of 
Writing and Wrapping Papers, Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery ponety, is at all times very complete, and we 
ed to offer it on very favorable terms. 

We are confident that country merchants will find 
it decidedly for their interest to obtain their supplies of 
Books and Stationery of us, in preference to obtaining 
them at the East. 

Booksellers will find our prices of nearly all the vari- 
ous leading school Books, quite as low as the lowest 
New York or Philadelphia prices. 

We solicit orders from Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, and will use every endeavor to 
give entire satisfaction. 


OLNEWS OUTLINE MAPS. 


A_SERIES oF OUTLINE Maps, to accompany OLNEY’S 
GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, is in preparation and nearly 
completed. They will be so clear asl dale as to convince 
every teacher ata glance that they are superior to anything 
else for teaching the rudiments of geography ; and the price 
will be so low as to place them within the reach of all com 














mon schools, and of most families—while the style of en- 
graving is unsurpassed. J 

















SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, Schoo! Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 


Practica, Lessons In Enetish GRAMMAR AND Com. 
POSITION ; 

Tue Princretes oF Encuish GRAMMAR FoR ScHoo.s; 

Latin Lessons, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A. M.; 

Tue Paincrptes oF Latin GRAMMAR.; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 

C.msar’s CoMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabulary; 

Tue Principtes or GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A Greek Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 


These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
cobolavshie, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual clas: books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 


Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rey. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

Cooper’s VirGIL, with English Notes, Mythological, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER, a Dictionary of words in 
common use; is intended to teach children by examples, 
and by exercises in composition, the true, definite meaning 
of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well known capa- 
city as an instructor of youth. 

THE PicTORIAL SPELLING Book, by R. Bentley, is a 
most beautiful and attractive work for children. 

OLney’s ScHooL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAs. This work, 
well known in almost every village of the United States, 
has recenily been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and 
contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe thata thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it pc a per t value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge o Seenehs- 
It is deemed ——— to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shal] con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. By J. L Comes 
stock, M. D. Viz: 
Comstocn’s System or Natura Puiiosoray, 


do ELements oF CHEMISTRY, 
do Evements or Borany, 

do Ovtiines oF PuysioLoey, 
do E.ements oF MINERALOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The ee has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opivion of teachers in this country, 1s 
sufficient. The ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contaius 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 
159, Pearl street, N. Y- 








E. Morgan & Co., Printers. 
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